SOLON
AFTER the Megarians had been compelled by force of
arms to abandon their claim to Salamis, a victory to
which the Athenian populace had in no small measure
contributed, the latter demanded that certain political
rights should be granted them in recognition of the
services they had rendered. At first the patricians
seemed in no mood to accede to their request, but when
distant rumblings announced that a storm was threaten-
ing, they grew alarmed and had recourse to the formula
of settlement by mutual consent.
By common accord, Solon, who was held in the highest
esteem, was entrusted with the task of reforming the
constitution. His mode of handling the situation re-
sembled that adopted by Gaston Doumergue after the
6th February.
With a like wisdom, Solon applied himself conscien-
tiously to his task, remodelled the civil and criminal
codes, sensibly ameliorated the condition of the poor,
and satisfied no one. The poor he offended because of
the privileges he had suffered the aristocracy to retain,
the rich, because of the concessions he had granted to
the common people.
Disappointed, but cautious, Solon embarked on a
voyage and took ten years to complete it. As we should
put it, he went back to Tournefeuille.1
*A small village near Toulon to which M. Doumergue retires after his period
of office.
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